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THE VIA MALA, ALPS. — After R. Assmus. 



EGYPTIAN DANCING WOMEN. 

This beautiful picture by Professor Gustav Richter, of Berlin, 
represents a scene which may be witnessed in Cairo, Thebes or 
Memphis, provided one is fortunate enough to be the guest of a 
Turkish pasha. One Abbas-Pasha has a modern Italian villa 
near old Cairo, with a garden and terrace in the rear. Here it 
was the good fortune of Herr Richter to make his studies from 
nature for the picture which we place before the readers of The 
ALDINE. The hour is a brilliant moonlight night, when the air 
seems filled with " violet dust," to use an oriental expression, and 
the palm-trees wave their branches softly to and fro. The work 



of the day being over, the pasha seeks his garden for the purpose 
of enjoying life and the cool breezes of night. He will smoke, for 
which purpose a servant is lighting his pipe ; he will drink a cup 
of coffee, which is being brought to him by a brown Abyssinian 
in a snow-white turban ; he will rest upon his soft divan ; will 
listen to the music of the violin, the flute, the tamborine and 
other instruments, and will watch the graceful movements of the 
dancing women, while other slave women in attendance clap their 
hands with admiration as they watch the progress of the fantasia, 
and exclaim every now and then, "Allah akbahr ! Mohamed 
rassuhl Allah!" (God is great, and Mohamed is his prophet!) 
Such is the oriental's earthly paradise which the great German 
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EGYPTIAN DANCING WOMEN. —After Gustav Richter. 



artist has transferred to canvas. The effects of moonlight in this 
picture are quite wonderful, falling, as it does, from above, making 
the walls of the villa to glow, lighting up the dome and minaret 
in the distance, and bringing into strong relief the gracefully 
posed figure in the foreground. A secondary light, obtained from 
the quaint lamp burning at the left, falls upon the back of the 
second dancing woman, causing the outline of the nearly nude 
figure to be plainly seen, while it lights up the musicians in the 
distance, and the woman who is striking the palms of her hands 
together. This arrangement of lights is masterly, gives a good 



perspective to the picture, and enables the artist to paint all of 
his figures with as much boldness as if he intended to represent 
them in the glare of a noonday sun. It may be said of Richter, 
as it has been of Velasquez and Fortuny, that he holds the secret 
of light in his hands. 

At present, in Germany, reigns the school wherein Piloty and 
Richter are leaders, a school that believes painting to be not a 
dry, didactic, but a pleasure-giving art. This new school is tri- 
umphant in color, bold in surface texture, assailant in dramatic 
action, scenic in contrast of light and shade. The new and the 
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old school possess only one point in common : both place equal 
faith in a noble type of humanity ; in both alike resides the love 
of beauty. A picture like the '" Egyptian Dancing Women" 
gives the artist all the opportunities he could desire for color, 
beauty, dramatic action and effects of light and shade*. The rich 
costumes of the women, splendid with " barbaric gold;" the 
Turkish rug upon which they dance ; the turbans of the slaves ; 
the oriental robes of the pasha ; the deep blue Egyptian sky 
studded with stars ; the glowing walls — conspire to make a 
work of unusual brilliancy. 

Professor Gustav Richter is fond of painting Egyptian sub- 
jects. At the Vienna Exhibition he was represented by a noble 



block of stone, and the pyramid, which already rises high 
into the sky, is crowded with busy laborers. At the Phila- 
delphia Centennial Exhibition Professor Richter had a por- 
trait of Hon. George Bancroft, the historian, painted while 
that gentleman was United States minister at Berlin. At 
the Exposition Universelle in Paris he was represented by 
several portraits of princes and princesses of the royal family 
of Germany. The mantle of Wallreider, so beloved of royal 
purple, seems to have fallen upon his shoulders, and he ap- 
pears to be the Cabanel of Germany. His portraits are 
pleasing and artistic. A picture by this artist, called " The 
Shawl Merchant," was exhibited at Goupil's, in New York, a 
year or two ago, attracting much attention. 



DECORATIVE ART AT PARIS. 

The chief sensation in connection with the Exposition 
Universelle at Paris was the overwhelming display of riches 
made in the exhibition of retrospective art in the lateral, 
galleries of the Trocadero Palace. One hall was filled with 
Grecian antiques — exquisitely tinted marbles and perfect 
bronzes ; another contained terra cottas and bronzes of the 
elder days ; the fourth hall was filled with the beginnings of 
Christian art, illuminated missals and bibles, and reliquaries 
garnished with precious stones, some dating from the eighth 
and ninth centuries. The fifth hall was filled with the treas- 
ures owned by the Basilewskis family — almost a complete 
history of art from the Catacombs to the close of the 
sixteenth century ; caskets, in a hundred forms, of carved 
ivory ; armory of the Middle Ages ; sculptured furniture ; 
bronzes and brass work. The period of the Renaissance was- 
exhibited in the sixth and seventh halls, making such a col- 
lection of varied enamels, glasses, Florentine bronzes and 
terra cottas, marbles and caskets, as will, probably, never 
be seen together again outside of Paris. The eighth room 
was filled with Italian faiences, Spanish goldsmiths and sil- 
versmiths' work ; potteries from Palissy's hand and manu- 
scripts from the Rouen Library. The treasures owned by- 
Prince Czartoryski — Polish antiquities, priceless and of great 
historical interest, filled the eighth room, consisting of cups,, 
vases, saddles, weapons, coats of mail, cuirasses, etc. The move- 
ment of art in the seventeenth century was fairly illustrated in 
three large rooms, one of which was particularly rich in ceramics, 
medallions, specimens of printed works, rich bindings and minia- 
tures, all of a high order. 

In the art of bronze making it may be allowed that the 
French stand at the head of European nations. They admit, 
however, that the Japanese and Chinese are their superiors in this 
branch of art. Looking at the display made in the miraculous- 
Pavilion of Paris at the Exposition, it seemed almost incredible 




historic work, which for the first time worthily asserted in an 
international contest the position to which the artist had long 
been known to be entitled. This picture was the florid but well- 
studied composition, " The Building of an Egyptian Pyramid," 
second only in importance to Professor Piloty's great work shown 
at the same exhibition, "The Triumph of Germanicus." The 
moment chosen for Professor Richter's now well-known picture 
is when the king and queen have come to see the progress of the 
works. In the foreground swarthy Nubians drag along a massive 



that such richness and variety of design should be the product 
of a single country. From the immense group in the principal 
gallery of the Champ de Mars Palace, at the summit of which 
appeared Charlemagne on a war horse led by two warriors in 
costumes of his time, radiated many galleries filled with works 
of art of the most ravishing beauty. There were exquisite and 
ethereal statues ; bronzes in profusion, made by such artists as 
Barbedienne ; Du Bois, who made the " Florentine Singer" and: 
the "Charity;" Mercie, the moulder of "David Triumphant"' 



